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THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



THE NATURE OF CERTAINTY. 

I AM setting out to inquire what we mean by certain knowledge, 
and under what conditions, if any, we may expect to secure 
it. The question has sometimes been put as a question about 
necessary knowledge. It is not obvious, however, that necessary 
and certain mean the same thing; and I may therefore start by 
considering 'necessary' truth. This is a term which plays so 
important a part in philosophy that many philosophers refuse 
to call anything knowledge which falls short of it. 

The most obvious meaning of necessity is that of formal logic. 
Certain propositions, namely, are found to involve as part of 
their meaning another proposition ; and the last then is logically 
necessary, in that, so long as we hold the premises true, and keep 
our meaning unchanged, we cannot possibly deny it. Practi- 
cally, of course, we are often able to deny things that logically we 
are bound to accept, because we can refuse to see the identity 
involved; we either forget all about the premises while we are 
denying the conclusion, or we hold our ideas so loosely and vaguely 
that we hardly know just what we do mean, or we slip inadvert- 
ently into a different, though a definite, meaning. There is nothing 
to prevent a man from doing any of these things if he chooses, 
except the fact that by so doing he sets up different rules of the 
argumentative game from his fellows, and thus loses the advan- 
tages of success in argument. But when he really takes the 
trouble to realize clearly his own meaning, he finds it impossible 
to refuse to assent to the claims of logical necessity. If he sees 
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that the meaning of his conclusion is identical with a meaning 
present in what he has already accepted, he would have, other- 
wise, to assert and to deny the same thing at one and the same 
moment; which, since assertion and denial are incompatible 
attitudes, is a physical before it is a logical impossibility. 

So far, however, we have not met the demands of our everyday 
notions of truth. For the necessity is one of inference only, of 
necessary connection; it is hypothetical necessity; and it tells us 
nothing of the truth value of the situation as a whole. If the 
premises are true, then the conclusion necessarily follows; but 
the truth of the premises must be settled on independent grounds. 
Of course a way may be found of deducing them also from further 
premises. But this process needs must have an end; somewhere 
we must get to original sources of belief. Granted that we have 
belief to begin with that goes back of logical implication, such 
belief may be indefinitely strengthened by a logical connection 
with other beliefs ; but without such a foundation to build upon, 
systematization gets us no further forward. We can add any 
number of zeros together without getting the number one. A man 
clever enough, and with sufficient time on his hands, could form 
conceivably a great many complicated and ingenious systems out 
of the same data, which might nevertheless all alike be totally 
'unreal.' Somehow the system has got to be tied down by the 
fact of belief if we are ever to call it ' true.' 

There is, however, a second meaning of the word necessary 
which would, if it could be established, carry with it a more 
significant philosophic result; and indeed it has been used as one 
of the main foundation stones of a very influential philosophy. 
The essence of the claim is this, that there are certain truths 
about the constitution of the world which we are forced to accept 
because they are implicated in the very nature of reason, and 
have, therefore, to be used in any rational argument whatsoever, 
even such an argument as attempts to deny them. They are 
necessary, then, in the sense that they are needed for the exercise 
of rational judgment; and since, if we were to abandon reason, 
we should be excluding ourselves from the sphere in which truth 
and falsity have meaning, we are justified in claiming them as 
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'necessary' truths. In a way they depend on the 'self-evident' 
truth — I shall speak of self-evidence later — that two contra- 
dictory propositions cannot both hold good, but not in the sense 
that they can be 'deduced' from this; rather they offer an in- 
stance of contradiction, but an instance which gets its philosophi- 
cal significance from the peculiar fact that of the two contra- 
dictories, one gets decisively the upper hand through our inability 
to think the other consistently without presupposing it. Con- 
cretely the truth here usually reduces itself in the end to the 
proposition that reality is a 'rational whole.' 

Before considering this claim briefly, it is well to have before 
us what in plain terms it amounts to practically. Since reason 
is an empty term unless it means the particular rational structure 
of our human ways of judging, or our human 'minds,' what it 
asserts is that I can be perfectly certain — not merely practically 
confident — that what my reason — qua human being — tells me 
is the nature of the world, must actually be its nature — that I 
cannot on a grand scale be mistaken. Now when such a propo- 
sition is presented to me, it fails to make any immediate impression 
of certainty on my mind. Indeed, the proposition that reality, 
conceived as transcending human experience, must — not does — 
conform to my mind, seems to me when I examine it on its merits 
distinctly doubt-provoking. The doubt is not purely academic, 
but is based upon positive reasons for holding that my mind 
may lead me into error; and I can easily imagine circumstances 
• — in terms, say, of Descartes's devil — which theoretically would 
make such error thoroughgoing. While I am occupied with it 
I may find the idealistic argument plausible, and hard to refute. 
But when I begin to reflect, first on the general dangers which I 
know attend argument, and then on the nature of the proposal 
itself which I am asked to believe, I do actually find my confi- 
dence wavering. My state of mind at best is less a whole-hearted 
acceptance of the result, than an admission that I fail to find any 
flaw in the reasoning. And what is the good of a belief in cer- 
tainty unless the belief itself is certain? A practical drawback 
in such a philosophy has always been found to be, that it sets a 
demand which it is impossible to satisfy in the concrete. What 
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we are really concerned with is beliefs about the nature of the 
world in particular. Very few idealists have been bold enough 
however to claim that the details of their philosophy are in- 
dubitable; at most we are left with the general claim for ration- 
ality, while the particular form which this takes is open to 
philosophic dispute. And if even the general claim is successful 
in maintaining its standing only as we keep going over the 
argument, it would seem to present little more than a curious 
interest. I might add the doubt that is bound to come from the 
fact that other philosophers, some of them better men than 
myself, fail to see the force of the argument. The existence of a 
conflict of expert opinion need not be serious in the case of what 
is admittedly probable opinion; but it is a not unimportant 
matter for the claimant to infallibility. 

Now it is to be granted that there is one presupposition under 
which the conclusion does appear to follow. If 'reality' is 
identified with the 'content of knowledge,' taken as mental or 
rational content, then it seems to be a necessary consequence 
that reality follows the laws of reason. The content of reality 
is just a content of reason, and of course cannot violate its own 
nature. If you assume to begin with the thing to be established 
— the validity of the idealistic conception of reality, — the assump- 
tion will naturally contain within itself the desired conclusion; 
but such a line of proof has commonly been frowned upon by the 
logic books. And it seems possible to evade the argument if we 
start with a different assumption, and make truth consist in a 
correspondence between an intellectual content, or an ideal set 
of characteristics, and a further reality to which this is referred. 
To say that reality is irrational would then have the meaning 
that if I could — which I cannot — absorb reality into my expe- 
rience, I should find that it does not meet the expectations repre- 
sented by any content that my rational mind is competent to 
form. This seems to me an intelligible statement; to deny that 
it conveys a meaning has itself very much the appearance of a 
violation of the laws of thought. I can, it would seem, think of 
the possibility of something which is non-rational, for I am at 
present talking about it, and my adversary is refuting me on the 
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assumption that he knows what I mean. To turn about now, 
and say that the thought of the non-rational is itself a thought of 
the rational, since it is a thought, seems a little like verbal jug- 
gling. How can I mean the same thing at the same time by the 
rational and the non-rational? And if I can think of a non- 
rational reality, what becomes of the impossibility that it should 
exist through the impossibility of thinking it? Certainly the 
situation is a curious one. We have an idea, and then suddenly 
we find that we haven't it at all, but a quite different idea instead ; 
so that we face the alternatives, either that the idea of the non- 
rational is possible, in which case no argument can prove it 
impossible, or else that we are mistaken in thinking that we ever 
had the idea at all, which seems to make nonsense of our whole 
discussion. 

What really is self-evident is, of course, not that the thought 
of the non-rational is the thought of the rational, but that the 
thought of the non-rational is a rational thought, which is an 
altogether different thing. This to be sure implies that there is 
a distinction between thought and thing; but the distinction 
once admitted — and its impossibility does not seem plain — 
what becomes of the argument? Once more, the point is that 
in thinking of reality I must follow the laws of thinking; but why 
should this mean that reality must follow the laws of thinking? 
I cannot, it is argued, say that it is true that reality is irrational, 
because in calling it true I am implying that reality is following 
the laws of truth, and therefore cannot be irrational. But in 
point of fact I am not applying the word 'true' to reality, but 
only to the judgment; the reality is, and that is all. If I were 
to say that reality is irrational, and also that at the same time I 
can know concretely wherein its irrational character consists, 
then I grant that I should be contradicting myself; but this of 
course is not what I am saying. And why there might not be 
a portion of reality so constituted with standards of its own that, 
by the use of them, it should be able to think the possibility of 
other reality such as does not meet the same standards, I fail 
to see clearly. 

To all this it may perhaps be replied that in drawing a dis- 
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tinction between reality and the knowing process, we are over- 
looking the fact that after all my reason works always upon the 
real world as its material, and refers to it; and that this carries 
with it the impossibility that reality should be self-contradictory, 
and not merely the conclusion that / cannot logically contradict 
myself. And I am willing to grant that this is so ; but only in a 
sense which seems to me not identical with the demands of the 
idealistic argument. I should agree that we find ourselves 
unable to doubt the rationality of the world, in so far as this 
means that it is literally impossible for us to hold two contra- 
dictory beliefs about reality when we once see them to be con- 
tradictory, — the belief, for example, both that an object is white, 
and that it is not white, in the same sense; and so to this extent 
the law of contradiction holds of things, and is not merely a 
' mental law.' But so long as the possibility exists of withholding 
belief from both the two assertions, it at least fails as a source of 
any knowledge in particular about the world. It is true that, 
though without having to make a choice, I am forced to the 
abstract conclusion that one or the other of them must be ac- 
cepted. I cannot, in other words, believe the world to be strictly 
irrational, if this signifies some character attaching to it that 
would correspond to the exercise of my reason in the way of 
assertion and denial simultaneously. But I can very well con- 
ceive that it may be wow-rational, implying simply that it may 
not be what concretely my human way of viewing things leads 
me to think it is. Of course, as I say, even the outright denial 
of all positive claims to knowledge leaves us with this minimum of 
accepted truth, that reality is not so and so; while a more cautious 
scepticism would at least have to admit that it is one thing or 
the other, either as we think it, or existing in some different way. 
But this is a sort of truth which it is equally unimportant for 
agnosticism to avoid, or for rationalism to defend. To say that 
a thing is not of a certain sort hardly gives us, except sometimes 
as a practical reason for our right to neglect it, any important 
information about it, unless — what is not here the case — it means 
the exclusion of one of a definite number of known possibilities. 
And the negative alternative is logically conceivable as against 
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any and every claim to positive knowledge. Strictly speaking, 
then, it would appear that the law of contradiction is concretely 
a decisive factor only when it is a question, not of the nature of 
reality, but of the consistency of our beliefs and reasoning proc- 
esses. Its function is to tell us, not that any belief must be 
accepted as true, but that certain beliefs must be rejected, be- 
cause they are not consistent with something else that, for inde- 
pendent reasons, we are unwilling to give up; or, more particu- 
larly, that certain arguments are invalid, because they make use 
of the assumptions which it is their outcome to disprove. It is 
a weapon of critical attack, and not of construction. At best, 
therefore, all that it can do in the present case is to convict of 
inner inconsistency the argument of the man who sets out to 
prove by reason that the world must be irrational, since 'must' 
is a rational term. But it cannot lead us to reject necessarily an 
hypothesis of non-rationality, because what this involves is, again, 
not the assumption that for thinking absence of contradiction is 
not necessary, but that to existence the conditions which give 
rise to knowledge may fail to apply. 

I conclude, then, that except for the purely formal truth that 
reality cannot combine strictly contradictory predicates — im- 
plied in the practical limits attaching to the possibilities of 
' belief ' — there is no such thing as a necessary truth that is 
ultimate, and that necessity always presupposes some non- 
necessary background. 

For the act which gives us our starting-points of belief, I shall 
use the name intuition. The word has had various meanings in 
philosophy; I shall mean by it any act which involves the im- 
mediate acceptance, in the way of belief, of some datum of knowl- 
edge which does not get its credentials through its connection 
with other data. That there are such beliefs which we accept 
prior to any recognition of their necessity or logical ground — 
even though afterwards we may try to bolster them up by further 
processes — is clear enough. Not all of these intuitions are to be 
regarded as certain knowledge; but when they are held to be 
certain, they are accepted not because they are necessary, but 
because they are self-evident. And by self-evident I shall mean 
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this: that I find it impossible, even in imagination, to think of 
myself as conceivably in a state of mind where I should consider 
the proposition open to doubt, the ground of my assurance lying 
within the proposition itself. I add the last clause, though I 
suppose it is hardly required. Assurance due to strong emotion 
or desire, which is one of the forms of 'intuition' it is intended 
to exclude, could hardly be brought under the definition anyhow, 
for it is always possible, and usually easy, to imagine myself not 
ruled by this desire. So, also, if the confidence is due to the 
backing which the belief has from other and related beliefs, I 
shall hardly find it impossible to imagine myself not believing 
it. I may find myself unable to imagine anybody's belief re- 
fusing to be called forth provided he accepted as true all the 
evidence that is now before me; but since the certainty attaches to 
the belief not in its own right, but by virtue of something else, 
and since I can very well imagine these facts otherwise, or new 
facts added that would change the whole situation, belief here 
can hardly go beyond practical certainty. 

Now my thesis is, that the foregoing definition of 'self -evi- 
dence' will be found to apply solely to judgments about the 
content of present experience, or experience immediately past. 
This will include truths of two somewhat different orders, — 
first, assertions of the psychological existence of states of con- 
sciousness, or facts of immediate experience, and, second, and 
for practical purposes more important, assertions that such and 
such is an accurate description of the intellectual content, or 
meaning, which at the moment I have in mind. That some 
judgments in this field can attain self-evident certainty, is 
Descartes's starting-point in philosophic method; although 
Descartes, by failing to distinguish the two forms of judgment, 
and, in particular, by adding to the second of them a further and 
arbitrary assumption of independent existential import, obscured 
the nature of his own procedure. 

To interpret this thesis, a few words of explanation are called 
for, though these presuppose rather more in the way of a theory 
of knowledge than can at present be substantiated. Ordinarily 
we know things indirectly through the medium of ideas, or mental 
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states, which alone are present bodily. Physical objects that 
are spatially present to the organism are 'known' only by means 
of their effects in consciousness; and all objects whatever that 
are spatially or temporally removed, are represented in knowl- 
edge by 'ideas' in the narrower and more literal sense. And 
on such terms certainty is out of the question, since we never are 
able to rule out the chance that things not existentially present 
may be inadequately represented by our ideas of them. Until 
we recognize this element of possible error, we may uncritically 
accept a belief as self-evident; and even after it is recognized we 
may still remain practically assured. But theoretically we are 
bound to admit that this assurance is subject to discount, and 
so the instance falls outside the definition. In the nature of the 
case the definition can hold only of an object of belief that is 
literally, and in its own person as it were, within the knowing 
experience. 

Now this I find conceivable only on one condition. If a 
present fact of conscious experience may not only be, but if also 
we can give immediate attention to it, and' bring it into the focus 
of consciousness, it would seem possible for us to know directly 
both that it is, and what it is, without the intervention of ideas, 
and so theoretically to be able to be certain about it. There would 
be only two limits to this. The first is the limit of the range of 
clear attention; what lies beyond this is subject to theoretical 
doubt even as a present fact of experience. And for sense con- 
tent, at least, this may be the only limit. When a sensation is 
held automatically constant by the continued presence of its 
producing cause, we seem able to attend to it, or be immediately 
aware of it, at the very moment of its conscious existence. Thus 
if we simplify the sensational field sufficiently, and give heed> 
say, just to a patch of color, we have an immediate sense that 
while it lasts this is, and is just what it is, in a way to make any 
expression of doubt seem to us quite meaningless. In other 
instances, however, the conditions which give rise to the expe- 
rience are not so stable, and are displaced by the act of attention 
itself; then there is a second limit. But if we can get the fact of 
experience on the wing, before it has had time to fade away, it 
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still belongs essentially to the 'present moment'; and certainty 
is equally attainable. 

But now there is an obscurity here which still needs to be 
removed. Although I have said that I may be certain under the 
conditions described, these hardly as yet are quite consistent 
with the definition of self-evidence. This last implicitly in- 
volves a conception of 'truth'; and, as I have just implied, the 
only way I am able to define truth for myself is in terms of a 
correspondence between idea and reality. If then the situation 
is such that the object is present in person without the mediation 
of an idea, how can we speak of a judgment that is self-evidently 
true? — for I suppose the phrase is applicable only to a judgment. 
Now I should admit the point of such a criticism. Though in 
a sense any content of which I am aware is just that content of 
which I am aware, and is recognized as such, the self-evidence 
that, intellectually speaking, justifies certainty, is not the bare 
recognition, but a question of the truth of a judgment. And I 
should hesitate, in spite of having spoken of it as a ' known ' fact, 
to call the immediate conscious awareness of red a judgment, or 
a truth. It still seems to me that we can speak of a 'true' judg- 
ment only where there is duality involved, and a reality is ac- 
cepted as corresponding to an ' idea ' of it. And I should reconcile 
the apparent discrepancy by holding that an immediately known 
fact becomes a 'truth' only when we pass a secondary judgment 
about it. In strictness, the truth is not the immediate recognition 
of the content, but that it is as recognized. That a given intui- 
tional judgment is true means, then, that a given description of 
the content is a correct one, — that I was not mistaken or confused 
in my analysis, and so that the statement does really represent 
the fact. And the testing of truth is dependent on our ability 
to repeat the analysis or inspection, and so scrutinize the — im- 
mediately known — fact to see if anything has been attributed 
to it which was not actually there. On this reexamination, 
accordingly, the possibility of rational certainty depends. An 
introspective judgment may plainly be inadequate; and therefore 
it should not set up too hasty a claim to self-evidence, since no 
single judgment which stops with itself has any way of being 
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assured that it may not be among those judgments which seem 
to be true, but are mistaken. 

And all intuitional truths capable of certainty appear to me to 
be of this sort. They are statements of what we actually discover 
to be the nature of our mental content at the moment ; and they are 
self-evidently true statements in so far as they continue to seem 
with entire clearness an accurate description after repetition and 
the closest scrutiny we can give. Not every description of content 
by any means is self-evident ; and there seems no way of ruling off a 
definite sphere within which self-evident truths lie. But in some 
cases the thing is so extremely clear that we refuse to admit even 
the bare possibility of mistake. An element of content has, 
however, to be relatively simple for this maximum of certainty 
to exist — how simple depends both on the nature of the circum- 
stances, and on the familiarity, expertness, and mental grasp of 
the person judging. Of course it is theoretically open to con- 
ceive that I may be mistaken in my use of words; but the content 
whose identity I am really conscious of meaning by the word is 
indubitable, because the thing that I am aware of is just what it 
is and nothing else. If I compare a red and a green patch of 
color, and make about them the judgment that they differ, I feel 
absolutely sure that when the judgment does not pass beyond a 
description of my perceptual content, I cannot be wrong. The 
judgment simply identifies a relationship at the moment present 
to me. 

I have remarked already that for philosophical purposes the 
important truths here are concerned not with the 'that,' but 
with the 'what,' of our conscious contents. I may add that 
among our meanings, the more significant have to do not with 
'qualities,' or the more substantive phases of thought content, 
but with 'relational' ideas. Now to this last category belong, 
as I see it, all axioms, as the word has traditionally been under- 
stood. These represent primarily descriptive truths about our 
intellectual content, or meaning. If I say that two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space, I see no ground for this except — and it is 
a quite sufficient ground — the immediate perception I have of 
the nature of my experience when I envisage a spatial field, and 
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the felt incompatibility between the two sets of conditions. That 
things equal to the same thing are equal to each other, depends, 
again, on a direct perception of the lack of difference under the 
conditions described; I cannot doubt it when I once realize the 
exact character of my meaning in the judgment. Here belongs, 
it should be noticed, logical necessity. This rests on the im- 
mediate perception that a certain matter of content is actually 
present as a part of my meaning in previous statements; and the 
'principle' of deduction is just a generalization of the situation 
thus directly perceived. 

If accordingly we continue to talk about the self-evidence of an 
axiomatic truth, it is of course essential that we confine it to 
these narrow descriptive limits, and do not extend its application 
unduly. An extension might take either of two forms, — that 
the perceived relationship always holds, or that it holds of a 
reality. The first claim, of universality, when it is legitimate, 
depends simply upon the will to keep our meanings fixed, and 
allow no conditions to enter except those under which we per- 
ceive the self-evident relationships. If I discover something true 
about the angles of a triangle, I believe that it will follow always, 
and not merely in the particular case where it was demonstrated, 
in so far as I can count always on the same circumstances as 
those which were essential to the demonstration; the only need 
I have of additional examples is to establish my conviction that 
the necessary conditions are in reality no more and no less than 
triangularity. I could, if I chose, adopt the same attitude to- 
ward all propositions, and make them universal by the simple 
device of giving fixity of meaning to my words. This however 
is puerile, and represents no scientific practice. And it calls 
attention to the second point, that whenever truths profess to go 
beyond a description of the meaning implicit in our mental con- 
tent, and to refer to things, an unavoidable element of uncer- 
tainty comes in. The assurance of an independent world of 
existence may be intuitive in the sense that it is simple, immediate, 
and strongly self-confident; but it never can be self-evident, simply 
because, as such a world never comes in direct contact with its 
description, I can conceive myself mistaken in my reference. 
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So geometry is certain only while it confines itself to the abstract 
world of space relationships. However strong my assurance 
that it truly applies also to the existent world of things, this rests 
upon an assumption, and is not self-evident. Mill has been the 
object of much scorn for his suggestion that two and two might 
possibly make five; but taken as apparently it was intended, I 
see nothing against the supposition. It is quite conceivable 
that the world might be so constructed that whenever to two 
things another two were added, five things would at once appear; 
this is in principle the sort of thing that does happen regularly 
in the conjuror's world. When it comes to the question how 
things actually will work, then the theoretical possibility of a 
new and totally surprising result will always have to be admitted. 

The only thing that seems seriously to complicate the fore- 
going account, is the case of those necessary truths which appear 
not to be directly present in the premises, but which come as a 
new and unforseen discovery. In formal deduction nothing 
new can come out of the premises; whereas in mathematics, for 
example, we are constantly advancing to truths that are a sur- 
prise and revelation to the discoverer. But how could the truth 
be tucked away where no examination of the postulates could 
detect it? and if it was not there, how does it come about that 
I am able to make the discovery by an intellectual process without 
appeal to new experience? 

I am compelled to confess that when the modern logician begins 
to talk about the 'activity' of propositions, and their power to 
'generate' facts or truths, I am unable to dispel a sense of mystery 
and unreality; it suggests a sort of universe quite unfamiliar to 
my natural thought. The best I can do is to attempt to translate 
such statements into language which I can hope to understand, 
while recognizing that thus I may all the time be missing the 
point. 

Now in the categorical proposition I can discover nothing 
whatever in the way of active power; anything that we can get 
out of it was already there at the start. With the hypothetical, 
the case is a little better; there is a sense in which here the 
proposition might perhaps be regarded as a source of something 
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new. Put in the form — if A, then B, — I might, that is, be 
enabled, if I can identify some object as a case of A, to infer that 
it also is B ; and if the object had never before been recognized as 
a B, I have in a sense added to my knowledge. 

But now what does this really mean? Obviously if acquain- 
tance with the universality of the connection depends on my 
having examined all the cases, the new instance cannot really be 
new after all. If, on the contrary, it is due to an abstract con- 
nection of logical characters anterior to experience, there are 
various possibilities. The connection may be one found as a 
matter of fact to exist in certain instances, and then more or less 
confidently looked forward to in others; in that case we have 
in the proposition nothing more than a useful method of investi- 
gation, the novel truth depending not on the logical procedure, 
but on the experience which verifies the hypothesis. Or the 
connection, instead of being empirical, may be a necessary one. 
But the only kind of necessary connection I know is that of 
logical necessity, — where, namely, the connecting bond is no 
more than a relational fact within a logical whole freely postu- 
lated. But in that case I have no right to reason to an individual 
real instance, which may or may not exemplify this logical con- 
nection, and which again, therefore, is guaranteed, if at all, not 
by logic, but by experience. 1 And the only remaining alternative 
I see is to fall back on the process of arbitrary universalization, 
and interpretthe proposition — if A, then B — as a rule of procedure, 
to the effect that when I meet a case of A, I am to act according 
to a predetermined formula, and call it also B. In other words, 
my proposition now stands for a plan of action, something that 
I propose to do. 

Now as a matter of fact in this last suggestion we apparently 
have, in essence, the sense actually attaching to the logician's 
claim that propositions are active, and generate new truths. 
Strictly it is a case of my being active, along lines marked out by 
a formula which the proposition contains. And that in this way 

1 Even if the particular instance were conceived to be constrained by the logical 
bond, it still would present no new logical truth — which is what we supposedly 
are after, — but only a factual truth reduplicating the same logical connection 
with which we started. 
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new truths may emerge need not be denied; though what it is 
that makes this possible calls for elucidation. 

And one source of novelty here lies very much on the surface; 
the new truths may be discovered by fresh intuitions, and not by 
logic at all, though the conditions governing the exercise of intu- 
ition may be set by rules that are logical in their nature. Suppose 
I set out to count all the red-headed people I meet on the street, 
or all my acquaintances whose names begin with A. The result 
may be said after a fashion to depend upon a plan of action, 
or 'proposition,' which 'generates' it, while still representing a 
new bit of knowledge not actually contained in the 'premises.' 
But it also is evident that the act of counting would be empty, 
in spite of being limited in the abstract to a predetermined field, 
were it not on the one hand for a world of reality presupposed by, 
but not in any sense contained in, my formula of action, and, on 
the other, for the specific acts of perception through which it 
furnishes me the material of counting. Or better, perhaps, take 
the novelist who, starting out with a certain type of character in 
his mind, finds himself watching it unfold 'of itself as it comes 
into contact with imaginary situations. This is an illustration 
which the logician himself sometimes uses as comparable with 
mathematical 'generation,' and it has a certain advantage in 
that one need not be overawed here by the presumption of a 
special insight not shared by the uninitiated. And the explana- 
tion, again, is fairly evident. We start, say, with the presup- 
position of egotism. With just the abstract notion to go on, and 
no concrete knowledge of the world in detail, we should stop 
where we began; but assuming the requisite knowledge of life, 
and then setting a principle of action to work under definite sur- 
roundings, in the contact of motive and opportunity new rela- 
tionships are revealed, and the mind finds itself perceiving them, 
and following them to a conclusion that may well have been 
unanticipated at the start, though when it emerges we recognize 
it as convincing and 'necessary.' And the same thing may take 
place in a more abstract realm, where intuition means not the 
imaginative perception of facts or happenings, but the recog- 
nition of bare relational contents. Thus the mind can operate 
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on space qualities apart from physical experience, and by spatial 
constructions put itself in a position to intuit new relations; 
but while in a sense these are dependent on the constructive 
process, in another sense this process is merely a road to the 
independent discovery, by an act not logical but immediate, of 
facts about spatial reality. Grant that relationships have some 
sort of being prior to their discovery — which I am ready to admit, 
— then in so far as in any field an active process leads us to the 
collocation of material wherein the mind can perceive relation- 
ships, you have the chance of novelty. But it is because intuition 
as well as logic is involved; logical necessity remains nothing 
more than the non-productive thing it is for formal logic. Even 
if the material is itself created by the act, as, apparently, in 
counting, this only means that acts are a part of the matter of 
reality, so that they offer stuff for the mind to work upon. 

Apart then from an assumed field of reality in the background 
which supplies material for knowledge, have we any other source 
of 'novel' truth? I do not know where we could possibly look 
for it unless it were somewhere in connection with the 'rules' 
themselves, as distinct from the results that follow from setting 
the rules to work upon a subject-matter. But then there is 
only one kind of 'truth' that this could mean, so far as I am able 
to get any clear notion about it. I am proposing, we will say, 
to build a house, and I want to get a specified number of rooms, 
meet certain requirements of taste and comfort, use reasonably 
good materials, and expend not more than ten thousand dollars. 
These constitute my original conditions, or 'propositions,' which 
are to ' generate ' the plans. Now in so far as I succeed in meeting 
the specifications I get a definite architectural result which is 
new; but this, as before, means only that I am manipulating 
certain material of knowledge — space demands, market condi- 
tions, and the like — in assigned ways, so as to render possible 
new discoveries about its relationships. But about the specifi- 
cations also I discover something new, — their feasibility, namely, 
or the possibility of their being actually carried out. The thing 
I want to find out, and which I do not know at the start, is 
whether the different conditions can be combined in one con- 
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crete outcome. If they can, then I have learned that, given the 
nature of the world, the various propositions are compatible; if 
two requirements — say of size and cost — can by no possibility 
both be fulfilled, they are said to be in contradiction. But now 
while these are truths about the conditions themselves, they are, 
equally with other truths, dependent upon the nature of the 
material on which the conditions are imposed, and so upon in- 
tuition. 

And otherwise it looks to me as if the supposed novelty must 
always be contained somehow in the premises ; if we overlook it, 
it is because we are deceived by the complexity of the facts. We 
can in a complex system turn certain perceived relationships into 
rules of procedure, which may seem to lead to novelty. Thus 
a library classification helps us find a book of whose location we 
might be unaware. But evidently here the 'rule' is only a rule 
for putting one's hands upon something without a previous knowl- 
edge of which, by someone, the rule would have no meaning; 
it works only because I can presuppose a system which already 
contains all the facts, though this may be too complicated for me 
to hold in mind all at once, and so I have to work out the result 
indirectly. And if there is some further source of novelty, I can 
only hope that the new logic can see its way to a more persistent 
and sympathetic attempt to tell us precisely what it is, in lan- 
guage that takes account of the limitations of the non-mathe- 
matical mind. For I am very certain that it has not yet taken 
as much pains here as it might; one could even suspect it of a 
sort of pride in technicality and paradox. This doctrine of 
propositions generating facts, for example; surely there must be 
a simpler way to state the truth here, if truth there be. Ac- 
cordingly, until further enlightened, I shall continue to hold the 
older doctrine that certainty attaches only to the realization of 
human meanings, which constitute not the material of reality, 
but only the machinery for thinking it; that logic is not produc- 
tive, having to do merely with the analysis and ordering of these 
meanings; and that all significant knowledge depends upon a 
further sort of fact, in the nature of 'experience,' which is neither 

certain nor necessary. A. K. Rogers. 
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